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Humorous 


THE LADIES’ AID. 





We've put a fine addition on the good 
old church at home, 

It’s just the latest kilter, with a gal- 
lery and dome. 

It seats a thousand people—finest 

church in all the town,* 

when ‘twas dedicated, why we 

planked ten thousand down; 

That is, we paid five thousand—every 
deacon did his best— 

And the Ladies’ Aid Society, it prom- 
ised all the rest. 


And 


We've got an organ in the church— 
the finest in the land, 

It’s got a thousand pipes or more, its 
melody is grand. 

And when we sit in cushioned pews, 
and hear the master play, 

It carries us to realms of bliss un- 
numbered miles away. 

It cost a cool three thousand, and it’s 
stood the hardest test; 

We'll pay a thousand on 
Ladies’ Aid the rest. 


it—the 


They'll give a hundred sociables, can- 
tatas, too, and teas; 

They'll bake a thousand angel cakes, 
and tons of cream they'll 
freeze. 

They'll beg and scrape and toil and 
sweat for seven years or more, 

And then they’ll start all o’er again, 
for a carpet on the floor. 

No; it isn’t just like digging out the 
money from your vest, 

When the Ladies’ Aid gets busy and 
says, “We'll pay the rest.” 


Of course, we're proud of our big 
church, from pulpit up to spire; 

It is the darling of our eyes, the 
crown of our desire. 

But when I see the sisters work to 
raise the cash that lacks, 

I somehow feel the church is built on 
women’s tired backs, 

And sometimes I can’t help thinking 
when we reach the _ regions 
blest, 

That men will get the toil and sweat, 
and the Ladies’ Aid—the rest. 

—The Presbyterian. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The National Suffrage Convention is 
opening in Washington just as the 
Woman’s Journal goes to press. It 
promises to be a great meeting. 


The great success of Suffrage Week 
in Springfield, Mass., is an example 
of what can be done by “team play.” 
There has been a marked increase of 
interest in Springfield of late, due in 
lecture 


part to Mrs. Pankhurst’s 


there. She did not have as large an 
audience as could have been wished, 
but those who did hear her caught 
the flame of her earnestness. And at 
the luncheon given Mrs. Pankhurst 


in the Hotel Vendome when she first 


number of women in that room was 
sufficient to carry woman suffrage in 
Massachusetts, provided they were 
enough in earnest. Let no one fail to 
read Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett’s ac- 
count of the recent remarkable work 
in Springfield, given this week in the 
State Correspondence for Massachu- 
setts. 

United States Senator Flint of Cali- 
fornia has introduced a bill to estab- 
lish in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor a bureau to be known as 
the “Children’s Bureau,” and the bill 
has been favorably reported by the 
Senate committee on education. By 
the terms of this bill, the chief of the 
bureau will receive a salary of $4,000 
a year. Inyestigations will be made 
of matters pertaining to the welfare 
of children and child life, especially 
the questions of mortality, the birth 
rate, physical degeneracy, juvenile 
delinquency and juvenile courts, dan- 
gerous occupations, accidents and dis- 
eases of children, employment and 
legislation affecting children in the 
several States and Territories. The 
chief may from time to time publish 
the results of these investigations. 
This resembles the bill that was in- 
troduced in the Senate last year, but 
that placed the Children’s Bureau un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, while this bill 
places it under the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. 


Miss Estelle Reel, former superir- 
tendent of Indian schools, says in an 
interview in Good Housekeeping: 
“The educated Indian girl makes a 
superb nurse. Hospitals which have 
trained Indian girls are making a con- 
stant effort to enlist others of the 
She has infinite patience, for- 
generally a magnificent 
physique, and no trace of the nerves 
‘ause a breakdown 
races. An In- 


race. 
bearance, 


which so often 
among over-civilized 
dian girl can go through the most try- 
ing surgical case with a stoical calm 
that is extraordinary. She never gets 
flurried, and she obeys the physician 
as a soldier does his commander. In 
caring for cases of severe illness she 
seems to live on some strange _ re- 
serve force, and is a tender as well as 
a painstaking nurse.” 

Mary L. O’Neal spoke on “Civie Du 
‘ties of School Women” at the banquet 
of California School Women in San 
Francisco recently. She said among 
other things: 

“Most men are too busily engaged 
to give sufficient thought to questions 
affecting the children 
Teachers and mothers know the chil- 


needs of 


dren better, and should not be back- 
ward in taking measures to convince 
voters of the needs of the child in his 
home, in his 
play. In communities where women 
vote, each woman feels a strong sense 
of personal responsibility. 
telligence is added to this sense of re- 


tion.” 


Boston, “the Athens of America,” 
dren for whom there are no regular 
school accommodations. They are 
being taught in rented quarters, or in 
portable schoolhouses, or in halls and 
corridors. The Boston school board 
says that 5000 of these children are} 
improperly housed. The school board 
Legislature for 
needed for the 


has appealed to the 
the money 
school children, and has been refused. 
The mothers and the teachers cannot 
vote either appropria- , 
tions or for members of the Legisla- 
ture. If they could it would be better 
for the school children of Massachu- 


actually 


upon school 


setts. 


A PUBLIC-SPIRITED FARMER’S 
WIFE. 


Jane Addams, in her reminiscences 
tells of an occurrence that impressed 
upon her mind the worth of the plain 
people Incidentally, it ilus- 
trates the fact that “women are peo- 
ple.” Miss Addams says: 


also 





came to Boston, she told us that the 


I remember an incident, occurring 


education, and in his | 


When in-} 


sponsibility, we have the idea! situa- | 


has now more than 7000 school chil- 


lspoke of the joy 


j}standing,—graduates of 





when I was about fifteen years old, 


into my mind that the people them- 


country. My father had made a lit- 
tle address of reminiscence at a meet- 
ing of “the old settlers of Stephenson 
county,” which was held every sum- 
mer in the grove beside the mill, re- 
lating his experiences in inducing the 
farmers of the county to subscribe for 
stock in the Northwestern Railroad, 
which was the first to penetrate the 
county and to make a connection with 
the Great Lakes at Chicago. 
the Pennsylvania German farmers 
doubted the value of “the whole new- 
fangled business,” and had no use for 
any railroad, much less for one in 
which they were asked to risk their 
hard-earned savings. My father told 
of his despair in one farmers’ ‘com- 
munity dominated by such prejudice, 
which did not in the least give way 
under his argument, but finally melted 
under the enthusiasm of a high-spirit 
ed German matron, who took a share, 
to be paid for “out of putter and egg 
money.” As he related his admiration 
of her, an old woman's piping voice 
in the audience called out: “I'm here 
today, Mr. Addams, and I'd do it 
again if you asked me!” The old wo- 
man, bent and broken by her seventy 
| years of toilsome life, was brought to 
|the platform, and | was much _ im- 
| pressed by my father’s grave presen- 
| tation of her as “one of the public- 
spirited pioneers to whose fortitude 
we are indebted for the development 
|of this country.” I was at that time 
reading with great enthusiasm Car- 
|lyle’s “Heroes and Hero-Worship.” 
| On the evening of “Old Settlers’ Day,’ 
to my surprise, I found it difficult to 
go on. Its sonorous sentences and ex- 
|altation of the man who “can” sud- 
denly ceased to be convincing. 





| BANQUET TO SELMA LAGERLOF. 


After the Nobel prize had been be- 


towed upon Selma Lagerlof, a _ ban- 


juet was given in her honor by the 
woman suffragists of Stockholm. In 
‘er speech at this festival, Miss La- 
rerlof said that during all the festivi- 
ies of the prize bestowals, one name 
1ad been in her mind, that of Fred- 
ika Bremer, about whom she thought 
i: especially fitting for her to speak 
before a company of woman 
gists. 


suffra- 
Miss Lagerlof then drew a pic- 
ture of old Miss Fredrika at the mid- 
night mass in the Swedish country 
chureh;, and told of the 


showered 


blessings 
upon her by all the “old 


maids” 





selves were the great resource of the | 


Many of |} 


MRS. HELEN L. GRENFELL. 


heads of great business houses and 


in which the conviction was driven | philanthropic undertakings, of hospi- 


{tals and schools. 

Miss Lagerlof concluded by saying 
that there was one thing only in the 
evening's celebration which might not 
meet Miss Bremer’s approval: all the 
women present seemed doing their ut- 
most to raise one of their number, a 
herself, 


poor, miserable sinner like 

upon a pinnacle of pride! 
This beautiful festival, planned and 

carried out by women, in honor of a 


Swedish woman, famous in her own 
and foreign lands, bore fine witness 
to the changes which the last fifty 
years have brought to women. The 
day of the despised “old maids” has 
Their name belongs 


gone by. now 


to history. Cc. 


FIRST VIEW OF MRS. PANK- 
HURST 


I remember my first impression of 
Mrs. Pankhurst, when I saw her take 
the chair at the Caxton Hall on Feb. 
13, 1907. I do not quite know what I 
had expected to see, but I know I had 





never pictured so small or so slight 
or so young-looking a woman as the 


one who walked onto the platform 


we stood there, waiting for the up- 


roar of applause to cease. But the 
wonder was greater when she spoke. 


Standing motionless and silent, she 











to whom she had given an ob- 
ject in life and an independent place 
in the world. Miss 


Lagerlof then 


Fredrika Bremer 
would have felt if she could have seen 
the beautiful festival held that even- 
ing in a womdn’'s honor, not by wom 


en who were set aside and looked 
down upon, but by women who had 
gained for themselves education and 
universities 


doctors of philosophy and medicine 





|} Speaking, her 


had the face of a woman who, though 
she retained her ultimate belief in hu- 
man nature, could point to years be- 
lind her of sadness and effort, and 
well. 


perhaps disillusionment as 


head ecrect, her eyes 
strangely beautiful and 
filling 


corner of the hall, she seemed to me 


afire, her 


magnetic voice easily every 


the embodiment of the new woman 
who is looking forward to a great fu- 
ture, with a great hope in her heart.— 
Evelyn Sharp, in Harper’s Bazar. 


Under the new civil law of Switz- 
erland it has been decided that a mar- 
ried woman is entitled to have one- 


third of her husband’s income as her | 


independent property. 


Miss Ellen Emerson, a_ grand-} 
daughter of Ralph Waldo Emerson, is | 
finding her share of the world’s work | 
as nurse in the Massachusetts Gen-| 
eral Hospital. She also gives occa-| 
sional health talks before women’s | 
clubs 





Miss Mary Curtis Lee, the soie sur- 
viving child of Gen. Robert E. Lee,| 
lately sold to the Valley Forge Mu-! 
eum of Pennsylvania for $5,000 the| 
George Washington tent, under which | 
Washington used to sleep during the} 
Revolutionary War. Miss Lee has de- | 
voted the sum she received for this 
historical memorial, which has been 
in the Lee family since the Revolu- | 
tion, to the Home for Needy Confed- 
srate Women in Richmond, Va. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 





Mrs. J. H. Slocum of San Bernar- 
dino, Cal., made an earnest appeal for 
the inclusion of municipal votes for 
women in that city’s new charter. Mrs. 
Slocum is highly esteemed in San Ber- 
nardino. Her request was not granted, 
but it called out discussion and drew 
attention to the injustice of excluding 
women from all voice in the municipal 
affairs which so closely concern them. 


Sarah Louise Arnold, dean of Sim- 
mons College, has an article in the 
April Survey on the Sargent Indus- 
trial School, where for thirty years 
instruction has been given to girls 
and women in various domestic arts. 
The program provides a five years’ 
course in sewing, a two years’ course 
in dressmaking, and a one-year course 
in embroidery; a two years’ course in 
cooking, one year in the housekeep- 
ing class, one year in laundry work, 
and four years in physical training. 


Dorothy Dix (Mrs. Gilmer) told a 
few friends over cups of tea the other 
afternoon about her “Mirandy,’” who 
is by no means a creation of her 
brain. “Mirandy’’ cooked for Mrs. 
Gilmer for years in her New Orleans 
home, and has gone with her to New 
York. “Mirandy is all right,’ said 
Mrs. Gilmer, “and the presence of 
great editors, novelists and 
poets does not in the least affect her 
aplomb. One evening, not long ago, 
we had quite a litthe company of dis- 
tinguished persons at dinner. They 
liked the gumbo and the bouillabaisse 
and other New Orleans dishes, and, 
having heard of Mirandy, asked leave 
to compliment her upon her dinner. 
The most famous gourmet of the 
company was the spokesman. ‘I have 
never enjoyed a dinner more,’ he said, 
to which Mirandy replied, compla- 
cently, ‘No, sir, Ah don’ guess you 
has.’ ”’ 


Mrs. Thomas Allen and Josephine 
R. Harrington, representing the 
Women’s Municipal Bos- 
ton, which has made a study of gar- 
bage disposals piloted Mayor Fitzger- 
ald and Superintendent of Streets 
Emerson dumps in 


actors, 


League of 


around the city 
the Fenway, this week. The Mayor, 
Board of 
dumps 


despite the action of the 
Health, believes that the 
should be tolerated for the present in 
view of the increased expense to the 
haul for 
necessary if no 


longer refuse 


would be 


city of the 
which 
dumps were available in this district. 
The League takes the view that the 
rights of the dwellers along the Fen- 
way should be respected with no de- 
lay, and that the city should accept 


the plan for incinerators and begin 
immediately on 
This illustrates the different ways in 


which men and women ]ook at things 


their construction. 


where the promotion of health and de- 
cency involves the expenditure of dol- 
lars. 


Mile. Clare de Pratz has been tell- 


ing why she became a believer in 


equal rights. It appears that when 


the men students at the Sorbonne 





realized that women not only could 
compete with them, but could some- 
times beat them, they were annoyed; 
and when, on one year’s list, three 
women’s names came out at the top, 
the authorities decided that in future 
two lists must be published, one for 
men and one for women, so that no 
comparisons could be drawn, and the 
feelings would not be 


young men’s 





la writer, Mlle. de 


hurt. Mlle. de Pratz, who has taken 
high degrees at the 
self, naturally felt that this was un- 


just; moreover, she knew that when 


university her- 


women were offered posts by Govern- 
ment they were also offered less sal- 
ary than would have gone with the 
same posts had they been offered to 
men. Besides being a suffragist and 
Pratz is an authori- 
ty upon women’s technical education 
in France, having been a public in- 
spector of schools for several years 
Now she devotes herself chiefly to lit- 
erature, and is soon to publish her 
third novel. It is called “The Educa- 
tion of Jacqueline,” and deals with 
the difference between methods of ed- 
ucation in the convent and the lycee. 
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WOMEN WHO WANT TO VOTE. 





More than a page in the Woman's 
National Daily of April 9 is devoted 
to expressions on the _ subject of 
woman suffrage recently obtained 
from women now in Washington, D. 
C. In all, forty women were inter- 
viewed, including Madame Gude, wife 
of the Norwegian minister, and her 
two stepdaughters, who belong to the 
Woman Suffrage League of Norway. 

Of the thirty-seven American wom- 
en who were seen, twenty-five ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of suf- 
frage for women. Seven were decid- 
edly opposed. Five were “not worried 
about suffrage” or “did not care to 
vote,’ but four of the five believed 
that the women who want to vote 
should be allowed to do so. 

Among the women quoted as in 
favor of equal suffrage are a number 
who are not generally known as “suf- 
fragists.” 

Mrs. Donald McLean, former presi- 
dent-general of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, is reported as 
saying, in part: “As our forefathers 
fought for our freedom, so also the 
women of those days took up arms for 
the country. I do not see why we 
should not have a vote, too. The 
country needs the hand of the women 
in its affairs.” 

Mrs. George M. Sternberg, wife of 
former surgeon-general, U. S. A.: 
“Let us have more organization so 
that when we get the vote we will 
know what the country needs from a 
woman’s' standpoint. The vote is 
surely coming to us, but we want to 
be prepared.” 

Mrs. Senator Gore, wife of the blind 
Senator from Oklahoma, who is de- 
scribed as the “Senator’s brown 
eyes”: “Of course women _ should 
have a voice in the government of the 
country.” 

Mrs. John R. McLean, wife of the 


gan; Mrs. George E. Chamberlain, 
wife of Senator Chamberlain of Ore- 
gon; Mrs. James H. Cassidy, wife of 
Representative Cassidy of Ohio, and 
Mrs. John L. Burnett, wife of Repre- 
sentative Burnett of Alabama. 

As will be seen, the above list con- 
tains some notable additions to the 
ever-growing ranks of intelligent 
women who are willing to be listed as 
wanting the ballot. It is to be hoped 
that other enterprising Washington 
correspondents will follow this lead; 
inquiries tactfully put would furnish 
some surprising “scoops” for their re- 
spective papers. 

The Woman’s National Daily, pub- 
lished in St. Louis, Mo., carries the 
news and gospel of woman suffrage 
into a multitude of homes, particular- 
ly throughout the great Mississippi 
Valley. F. M. A. 





“WHENEVER WOMEN WANT IT.” 





It is often said that whenever the 
majority of women ask for suffrage 
they will get it. But it is a simple 
historical fact that every improve- 
ment thus far made in the condition 
of women has been secured, not by 
a general demand from the ,majority 
of women, but by the arguments, en- 
treaties and “continual coming” of a 
peisistent few. In each case the ad- 
vocates of progress have had to con- 
tend not merely with the conserva- 
ism of most men, but with the indif- 
ference of most women, and often 
with active opposition from some of 
them, 

When Benjamin F. Hamilton of 
Saco, Me., first employed saleswomen, 
the men boycotted his store, and the 
women of Saco remonstrated earnest- 
ly with him on the sin of placing a 
young women in a position of such 
“publicity.” When Lucy Stone began 
to try to secure for married women 
in Massachusetts the right to their 
own property, women asked with 
scorn, “Do you think I would give 
myself where I would not give my 
property?” When Miss Anthony cir- 
culated a petition that married wom- 
en in New York might have a right to 
their own earnings and equal guar- 
dianship of their children, “many 
women slammed the door in her face, 
with the statement that they had ‘all 
the rights they wanted.’” When 
Elizabeth Blackwell began to study 
medicine, women at her _ boarding- 
house refused to speak to her, and 





owner of the Washington Post: 


“‘Women should be allowed to voie on | 


all matters pertaining to the home 
and the welfare of the children. Also 
those women who want to vote on all 
subjects should be allowed to do so.” 

Mrs. Duncan Fletcher, wife of the 
new Senator from Florida: “I believe 
in woman guffrage.” 

Miss Mabel Boardman, president of 
the local Red Cross Society: “The 
time is not quite ripe for woman suf- 
frage as yet. I think that in the fu- 
ture the ballot will be bestowed upon 
women.” 

Mrs. Arthur W. Kopp, wife of one 
of the Representatives from Wiscon- 
sin: ‘“‘Women should have the right 
to vote, and they will get that right 
if they keep up the fight long 
enough.” 

Mrs. Albert Clifford Barney, one of 
the wealthiest and most philanthropic 
women in Washington: “Women 


should have a voice in the govern- 


ment.” 


Mrs. A. B. Cummins, wife of Sena- 


tor Cummins of Iowa: “I think I will 
live to see the day when women will 
vote as a matter of course. 
women have a 
there will be better laws.” 

Mrs. James S. Sherman, wife oi 


Vice-President Sherman, will not be 
interviewed on the subject, but she 
“Yes, I believe in wom- 
an’s suffrage, and I hope that some 


always says: 


time all women will vote.” 


Mrs. Jacob M. Dickinson, wife of 


Secretary Dickinson, shares’ Mrs. 
Sherman’s views. 


Others who are quoted as in favor 


are Mrs. James R. Mann, wife of Rep- 


resentative Mann of Illinois; Miss 
Elsie Hill, daughter of Representative 
Hill of Connecticut; Mrs. Henry A. 
Cooper, wife of Representative 
Cooper of Wisconsin; Mrs. Julius C. 
Burrows of Michigan; Miss Mary D. 
Temple of Tennessee; Miss Catherine 
Chamberlain; Mrs. Charles M. Pep- 
per, vice-president of the District W. 
S. A.; Mrs. La Fetra, a philanthro- 
pist; Mrs. Charles B. Howry, a promi- 
nent society woman; Mrs. Mary A. 
Lockwood, prominent club woman 
and a founder of the D. A. R.; Miss 
Marion A. Brazier of Boston, and Mrs. 
Delia Smallwood, well known in the 
District club -work. 

The women who do not care to vote 
but are willing that other women 
should, are Mrs. E. L, Hamilton, wife 
of Representative Hamilton of Michi- 


When 
voice in the laws, 


women passing her on the streets 
held their skirts aside. It is a mat- 
ter of history with what ridicule 
|Mary Lyon’s first efforts for the edu- 
cation of women were received, not 
only by the mass of men, but by the 
mass of women as well. In England, 
when the Oxford examinations were 
thrown open to women, the Dean of 
Chichester preached a sermon against 
it, in which he said: 

“By the sex at large, certainly the 
new curriculum is not asked for. I 
have ascertained, by extended inquiry 
among gentlewomen, that, with true 
feminine instinct, they either entirely 
distrust, or else look with downright 
disfavor on so wild an innovation and 
interference with the best traditions 
of their sex.” 

Even those opponents of equal 
rights who insist the most strenuous- 
ly that women have no grievance to- 
day, acknowledge that women had 
great grievances fifty years ago; that 
the laws to which they were then sub- 
ject were extremely oppressive and 
unjust. Yet Mrs. Taylor (afterwards 
the wife of John Stuart Mill), in an 
article on “The Enfranchisement of 
Women” in the Westminster Review 
for July, 1851, called out by the New 
York Tribune’s report of the first 
National Woman’s Rights Convention 
in the United States, held at Worces- 
ter, Mass., October 23 and 24, 1850,— 
a noteworthy article, which was the 
beginning of the modern movement 
for woman suffrage in England— 
writes these remarkable words, after 
describing the prevailing exclusion of 
women from personal and property 
rights, from education, from the pro- 
fessions, and from almost all gainful 
occupations: 

“A few words must be said on a 
plea which in England is made much 
use of for giving an unselfish air to 
the upholding of selfish privileges, 
and which, with unreflecting people, 
passes for much more than it is worth. 
Women, it is said, do not desire what 
is called their emancipation. On the 
contrary, they generally disown such 
claims when made in their behalf, and 
fall with acharnement upon any one 
of themselves who identifies herself 
with the common cause. 

“Custom hardens human beings to 


any kind of degradation by deadening 
the part of their nature which would 





esist it. And the case of women is 
n this respect even a peculiar one, for 
ao other inferior caste that we have 
1eard of have been taught to regard 
heir degradation as their honor. 
submission is inculcated on them from 
childhood as the peculiar attraction 
and grace of their character.” 

Nor was it only the ignorant wom- 
en who opposed any change. Mrs. 
Taylor adds: “The literary class of 
women, especially in England, are os- 
tentatious in disclaiming the desire 
for equality, and proclaiming their 
complete satisfaction with the place 
which society assigns them’’—a place 
that would today be regarded as in- 
tolerable even by the most ultra anti- 
suffragist. 

In Eastern countries, where women 
are shut up in zenanas and forbidden 
to walk the streets unveiled, the 
women themselves are among the 
strongest upholders of these tradi- 
tional restrictions, which they have 
been taught to think add to their dig- 
nity. The Chinese lady is as proud 
of her small feet as any American 
anti-suffragist is of her political dis- 
abilities. Pundita Ramabai tells us 
that the idea of education for girls is 
so unpopular with the majority of 
Hindoo women that, when a progres- 
sive Hindoo proposes to educate his 
little daughter, it is not uncommon 
for the women of his family to 
threaten to drown themselves. 

All this merely shows that human 
nature is conservative, and that it is 
fully as conservative in women as in 
men. The persons who take a strong 
interest in any reform are always 
comparatively few, whether among 
men or women, and they are habit- 
ually regarded with disfavor, even by 
those whom the proposed reform is to 
benefit. Thomas Hughes says, In 
“School Days at Rugby”: 

“So it is, and must be always, my 
dear boys. If the Angel Gabriel were 
to come down from heaven and head 
a successful rise against the most 
abominable and unrighteous vested in- 
terest which this poor old world 
groans under, he would most certainly 
lose his character for many years, 
probably for centuries, not only with 
the upholders of the said vested inter- 
est, but with the respectable mass of 
the people whom he had delivered.” 

Women as a sex are not belliger- 
ent, and under whatever conditions of 
injustice or hardship they have been 
placed, the majority of them have 
never protested. Prof. James Bryce 
says, in “Transcaucasia and Ararat”: 

“Nothing strikes a Westerner with 
more disgust than the way he sees 
women treated in Mohammedan coun- 
tries. It is not so much the enforced 
seclusion that revolts you as the tacit 
assumption that women are inferior 
creatures altogether, unfit to be com- 
panions for man, but rather to be 
reckoned a link between him and the 
brutes and treated with little more 
regard than the latter. That they 
acquiesce uncomplainingly in _ this 
view, and assert their power in hid- 
den and crooked ways, does not make 
the sight less offensive, or the results 
less mischievous.” 

Many changes for the better have 
been made during the last half cen- 
tury in the laws, written and unwrit- 
ten, relating to women. Everybody 
approves of these changes now; be- 
cause they have become accom- 
plished facts. But not one of them 
would have been made to this day, if 
it had been necessary to wait till the 
majority of women asked for it. The 
change now under discussion is to be 
judged on its merits. In the light of 
history, the indifference of most 
women and the opposition of a few 
must be taken as a matter of course. 
It has no more rational significance 
now than it has had in regard to 
each previous step of women’s prog- 
ress. A. S. B. 





THE MAYOR AND MAYORESS OF 
MILWAUKEE, 





There has been an overturning in 
the municipal politics of Milwaukee, 
Wis., and the results will be watched 
with much interest by all concerned 
in civic betterment. At the recent 
election the Socialist ticket won. Mr. 
Emil Seidel, who served one year as 
Mayor in 1898, was again elected to 
that office. Mrs. Seidel gave the fol- 
lowing account to an interviewer of 
their jollification on election night: 

“Mr. Seidel telephoned about seven 
o’clock for us to come down to the 
West Side Turn Hall, for it looked 
as though things were coming our 
way. So we went down—our little 
Viola, and some of my neighbors, in 
a party, and took flags with us to 
wave, and such a crowd as it was! 
But we got to the platform, and then 





when we knew it for sure that he was 


elected, our little Viola and my neigh- 
bors waved the flags, and everybody 
sang “The Star Spangled Banner.’” 

“Have you helped in the cam- 
paign?” she was asked. 

“Only as I could help at home,” she 
answered. “I do my own work, and 
look after my husband and child, for 
their comfort, and that is about all 
one woman can do, and do well. But 
I have always the great interest, and 
the belief.” 

“Do you believe in votes for wom- 
en, Mrs. Seidel?” 

The answer came like a flash: “In- 
deed I do. And why not? Would it 
not be better for all if women knew 
more about politics? And if they did 
know more, they would not be so ex- 
citable about it, and could help very 
much. And it would not be a glass of 
beer that would take them, either.” 

The Seidels live in a little brown 
house with plants in the windows and 
a little garden and a child's play- 
house at the back. May this modest, 
wholesome home, with its trinity of 
father, mother and child, leaven the 
lump of city administration! 

F. M. A. 





RADCLIFFE COLLEGE FELLOW- 
SHIPS. 





The Charles Eliot Norton fellow- 
ship in Greek studies of Harvard Uni- 
versity, having an annual income of 
$600, providing for a year of study at 
the American School of Classical 
Studies of Athens, has been awarded 
to Hetty Goldman, A.B., Bryn Mawr, 
1908, Radcliffe graduate student, 
1909-10, for her thesis on “The Ore- 
steia of Aeschylus as Illustrated by 
Greek Vase-Painting.’: 

The fellowship of $500 of the Wom- 
an’s Education Association of Boston 
has been awarded for 1910-11 to Abby 
H. Turner, A.B., Mount Holyoke, 1896, 
Radcliffe graduate student, 1909-10. 
The European fellowship of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae has 
been awarded for 1910-11 to Hope E. 
Allen, A.B., Bryn Mawr, 1905, A.M. 
1906, Radcliffe graduate student 
1908-10. 





THE SUFFRAGE SITUATION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 





Frances F. Byers writes in the 
Philadelphia Record that the new 
woman suffrage party called the 
Equal Franchise Federation of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, will be a political 
force throughout the State. The 
headquarters are in Pittsburg, where 
every election district will be organ- 
ized for systematic, persistent work. 
Julian Kennedy, the president of the 
Pennsylvania party, is one of the 
State’s most influential citizens. He 
has expressed himself optimistically 
in regard to the movement in Penn- 
sylvania, and the probability of the 
women’s securing the ballot within 
the next five years. John Marron, 
one of the best-known criminal law- 
yers in the country, is secretary of 
the new party for woman suffrage, 
and Rabbi J. Leonard Levy, also of 
Pittsburg, serves on the Advisory 
Beard. The list of directors and offi- 
cers includes many of the leading so- 
ciety women, professional and busi- 
ness men of Pittsburg. Mr. Kenne- 
dy’s wife and daughter are strong suf- 
fragists. The Pennsylvania Woman 
Suffrage Party, like the New York 
organization, admits both men and 
women to membership. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Illinois. 





Our Illinois suffrage work has been 
having some spicy variations lately. 
Not content with the sensible address- 
es and organizing work of Miss Har- 
riet Grim, our popular organizer. 
and Prof. B. O. Aylesworth’s remark- 
able month here, we have become 
stage-struck. 

College girls living in Oak Park fol- 
lowed Chicago University in giving 
“How the Vote Was Won,” and re- 
peated it at the Oak Park Men’s Club 
House. Then all helped to give it at 
the Ziegfield Theater in Chicago. 
Chicago University girls did the most 
of the acting. Oak Park girls made 
and sold “suffrage sweets,” and 
Northwestern University girls sold 
our pretty suffrage postcards. This 
was done three times at The Ziegfield. 

Last night here in Evanston our 
University girls gave it in Music 
Hall, and so great was the jam at the 
beginning that the business manager, 
Ruth Carter, promised the throng out- 
side to repeat the play at 9.30 P. M. 
This was done to another excellent 





and enthusiastic crowd. These giris 








are asked to repeat it in Chicago in 
several places. 
Cc. W. McCulloch. 


Recent Legal Decisions. 


Village Law (Consol. Laws c. 64) 
301 provides that a proposition to re- 
incorporate may be submitted at a 
special election to be held by the 
same officers and conducted in the 
same manner as provided for an an- 
nual election. Section 12 allows wo- 
men taxpayers to vote on the question 
whether town territory shall be incor- 
porated as a village, and Section 41 
allows them to vote on the question 
whether money shall be raised by the 
village by tax or assessment, and 
upon the question whether the village 
shall be dissolved. Held that an elec- 
tion for the reincorporation of a vil- 
lage is not invalid because women 
taxpayers residing in the village were 
not permitted to vote on such ques- 
tion. Ward vs. Kropf, 120 N. Y. S. 476. 

Under Village Law. (Consol. Laws c. 
64) 41, providing that resident women 
taxpayers shall be allowed to vote on 
the question whether money shall be 
raised by the village by tax or assess- 
ment, a bond issue is not invalid be- 
cause resident women taxpayers were 
allowed to vote on the question of 
their issuance, as the proposition in- 
volved the raising of money by tax on 
village property. Ward vs. Kropf, 120 
N. Y. S. 476. 





Chicago is not to add “greater” to 
her name through annexation this 
year. The three suburbs upon which 
she had been casting longing glances 
—Oak Park, Morgan Park and Edison 
Park—yesterday rejected her suit in 
such definite and determined manner 
as to settle that question for some 
time to come. 


All day long Oak Park women, act- 
ing as their own chauffeurs and in 
their own machines, urged indifferent 
and feeble voters to the polls in the 
interest of “home rule.” 

In Morgan Park and Edison Park 
the women were not quite so active. 
Their efforts were not needed to turn 
the tide against annexation, said the 
male opponents who appeared at the 
polls. 

Not content with the vigorous cam- 
paign against annexation which they 
had waged, with mass meetings at the 
Nineteenth Century and other club 
houses, the women of Oak Park were 
out early to get the voters to the polls 
in true politician style. Those who 
had automobiles put them into ser- 
vice, and in many instances went to 
the houses of such voters as they 
feared might not vote otherwise. 
Busy business men, feeble men and 
indifferent men all were visited and 
coaxed, begged or kidnapped and car- 
ried to the voting places. 

Wherever two or more men were 
found talking on a street corner or in 
a cigar store they were accosted and 
their vote solicited. A woman usually 
alighted from a big machine bearing a 
placard, saying “Oak Park for the Oak 
Parkers,’ and shook hands with the 
voter just as an aldermanic candidate 
might have been expected to do. 

“Have you voted?” was the stereo- 
typed question. 

“Why, er—” 
got no further. 

“Certainly you will let nothing inter- 
fere with your voting to save Oak 
Park from losing her identity for- 
ever!” So the voter was led to the 
machine and whisked away.—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


But the man usually 





Dr. Sara Janson of 2606 Logan 
square, Chicago, registered to vote on 
March 15, but was not allowed to cast 
her ballot at the April election, as 
there were no school officers to be 
chosen. It is hard to see why the 
election officers permitted her to regis- 
ter. Dr. Janson has sent a letter of 
protest. 





Massachusetts. 





The latest issue of the Quarterly 
Letter, edited by Mrs. Page and Mrs. 
Dennett, contains most of the excel- 
lent speeches given at the Suffrage 
Hearing this year, and is, therefore, 
of special interest and value. Copies 
may be ordered for five cents from 
the Massachusetts Suffrage Head- 
quarters, 585 Boylston street, Boston. 

Miss La Follette gave, with great 
spirit, at the Good Government meet- 
ing last week, the little play called 
“How the Vote Was Won.” The Bos- 
ton Herald says: 

“Bostonians who have been fortu- 
nate enough to see, hear or meet Miss 
La Follette during her first visit to 
Boston as a reader of suffragist plays, 
have been taken with the clever 
daughter of the famous ‘insurgent’ 
leader. Like Mrs. Philip Snowden, 
the English suffragist leader, whom 
she resembles somewhat, Miss La 
Follette in her personality, dress and 
style, runs counter to all the conven- 
tional traditional ‘suffragists’ who are 
the butt of the comic-joke maker, and 
the caricaturist in Puck or Life. 
After an experience on the stage Miss 
La Follette is now turning to propa- 
ganda work, and is utilizing, when op- 
portunity offers, the vaudeville 
theatre stage and private readings be- 
fore invited audiences to make plays 
that carry in them the point of view 
of the woman who intends to vote, 
agents of what she believes is eman- 
cipation.” 

Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw was elected 
president of the Boston Equal Suf- 
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frage Association for Good Govern- 
ment at its annual meeting on April 
8. Other officers were elected as fol- 
lows: Vice-presidents, Mrs. Charles 
G. Ames, Professor Emily G. Balch, 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Mrs. 
James T. Fields, Mrs. Mary Hutche- 
son Page, Mrs. O. F. Wadsworth; 
treasurer, Mrs. Francis H. Williams; 
directors, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, Miss Alice 
Carpenter, Miss Caroline J. Cook, 
Miss Mary P. Follett, Miss Laura Lee, 
Mrs. John Lindsley, Mrs. Stanley Mc- 
Cormick, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Dr. 
Evangeline W. Young. There was a 
large attendance to hear Miss Fola La 
Follette give a second reading of an 
English comedy, “How the Vote Was 
Won.” This was followed by a re- 
ception and tea. The hostesses were 
Mrs. David Kimball, Mrs. Wirt Dex- 
ter, Mrs. L. C. Hill and Mrs. Eugene 
P. Stone, the wife of Dr. Stone of the 
United States Navy. 

’ The week’s work in Springfield 
proved very acceptably the truth of 
the theory on which it was planned; 
namely, that organization work in or- 
der to be effective must have a cer- 
tain foundation of public interest in 
order to give it vitality and perma- 
nence. 


The success of the work was due 
to the wonderful way in which the 
Springfield  suffragists co-operated 
with the meetings committee of the 
Massachusetts Association in arrang- 
ing a truly remarkable program of 
special meetings. It was impossible 
to secure headquarters on the main 
street, and, therefore, the meetings 
held at headquarters were much 
smaller than if our store had been 
where the great stream of people 
float by all day long. However, this 
lack was largely compensated by the 
exceptionally valuable work which 
the newspapers did, and by the great 
success of the special meetings. The 
program for the week included social 
affairs, and we find by experience 
that the suffrage tea is a valuable 
factor. Suffrage speeches and pic- 
tures at two vaudeville’ theatres; 
meetings of all manner of clubs, in- 
cluding leisure women and _ factory 
employees, and ending with an open- 
air meeting and suffrage sermon. 
The meetings were held regularly at 
headquarters at noon every day; 
luncheon was served at popular 
prices in the afternoon between 4 and 
5, when light refreshments were 
served, and in the evening, during the 
warm days of the first half of the 
week, the speaking was done from the 
door-way to the crowd which collect- 
ed on the sidewalk. By the end of 
the week, however, the inhabitants of 
Springfield had shed their shyness 
and were ready to come inside for 
the meetings, and our last meeting 
at headquarters was a largely attend- 
ed, enthusiastic affair, and many 
Springfield people were heard saying 
they ‘“‘wished there was another week 
of suifrage meetings ahead.” The 
program was as follows: On Monday 
afternoon Mrs. McDuffie gave a tea 
to the members of the College Club, 
and Mrs. Stanley McCormick was the 
speaker. Mrs. McCormick gave them 
a logical account of early suffrage 
work, showing plainly the indebted- 
ness of modern women to the older 
generation of suffragists for their 
present educational advantages. On 
Monday evening the Socialists, who 
were holding a large anniversary 
meeting, added to their program a 
fifteen-minute speech by Mrs. Fitz- 
Gerald on_ suffrage. On Tuesday 
afternoon Miss Luscomb spoke to a 
special meeting of teachers at the 
White Street school, and the report 
was that she completely fascinated 
the entire audience. 


On Tuesday evening Miss Withing- 
ton was the speaker for a_ special 
meeting of the Socialist Club. There 
was an animated, enthusiastic discus- 
sion, and a number of well-known 
Springfield people went out of inter- 
est and curiosity, although they were 
not Socialists. That same evening 
Mrs. FitzGerald made a fifteen-min- 
ute speech, accompanying the colored 
slides which had been made from va- 
rious photographs, showing the es- 
pecially picturesque moments during 
the last year’s suffrage work in 
Massachusetts; the great crowd on 
the steps of the State House at last 
year’s hearing; the messenger boys 
giving Mrs. Snowden’s pictures to the 
members of the Stock Exchange; 
some of the Radcliffe suffragists giv- 
ing out literature on election day; the 
out-door speakers talking to the 
crowd on the Nantasket Boat, and 
what Mrs. FitzGerald calls ‘“one of 
our newsboys’’—who is Miss Luscomb 
—selling the Woman’s Journal on the 
street. The best part of the perform- 
ance from the suffragist’s point of 
view was the fact that the large audi- 
ence applauded the subject when it 
was thrown on the screen, even be- 
fore Mrs. FitzGerald appeared at all. 
At noon on Wednesday, Mrs. Dennett 
spoke to the members of the Spring- 
field Woman’s Club—a typically con- 
servative body of earnest, intelligent 
women who were plainly afraid of the 
subject—so much so that it required 
two meetings of the executive board 
before they were willing to add this 
small suffrage subject to their day’s 
program; they did it on condition that 
nothing should be said about it be- 
forehand. Their worst fears were not 
realized, and some of them admitted 
themselves converted. On Wednes- 
day afternoon Mrs. Henry Phillips, 
the President of the Suffrage League, 
gave a delightful tea, at which Mrs. 
Page and Mrs. Newell spoke, and a 


bevy of pretty girls assisted,—one of 
them was Miss Anita Vail, a charming 
little South American girl who is 
studying at Mt. Holyoke, and who has 
recently won a suffrage debate. Col. 
Harvey's series of arguments, of the 
Kilkenny cat order, proved very 
amusing when read alternately by 
Mrs. Page and Mrs. Newell. On 
Wednesday evening Mrs. Dennett 
spoke to some of the officers and resi- 
dents of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association; this, again, was in- 
vading a very conservative field. 
However, a number of enrollment 
cards were signed and there was 
every indication of genuine interest. 
Also on that evening Mrs. FitzGerald 
spoke to the Teachers’ Club. This 
meeting was small but was intense- 
ly interesting, and the interest among 
the teachers became contagious from 
that time on. On Thursday morning 
Mrs. Crowley was the speaker at a 
rousing meeting, consisting of the 
faculty and students of the National 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
Training School, where  superinten- 
dents and_ secretaries get their 
preparation for work. The young 
men applauded with great vigor, and 
there was a lively discussion. At 
noon on Thursday Mrs. Dennett spoke 
to the employees of the big new My- 
rick Building. Mr. Myrick, who is 
the publisher of “Good Housekeeping” 
and also of “Farm and Home,” presid- 
ed at the meeting. The audience was 
largely made up of very young men 
and women—there was even a row of 
little boys who listened intelligently. 
On Thursday evening Mrs. FitzGerald 
repeated her Bijou Theatre perform- 
ance to another very large audience. 
On Friday morning Mrs. Dennett 
spoke to the students in Dr. and Mrs. 
McDuffie’s Boarding School. Also on 
Friday morning Mrs. Ellen F. Adams 
of Cambridge spoke to the Mothers’ 
Club in a most convincing and ap- 
pealing way; the interest was very 
keen and the discussion prolonged. 
At noon on Friday Mrs. Crowley 
spoke to the employees of the Wason 
Manufacturing Company, who lis- 
tened to the suffrage arguments with 
the same respect and interest that is 
typical of the average audience of 
labor people. 


On Saturday, at noon, Max LEast- 
man, secretary of the New York 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage, 
spoke to the Board of Trade at its 
luncheon. It was said that no other 
person has brought out so large an 
audience at previous Board of Trade 
luncheons except Judge Lindsey. 
Many members reported that Profes- 
sor Eastman completely captured his 


audience. At two o’clock on Satur- 
day afternoon an open-air meeting 
was held in Court House square. 


Again Professor Eastman was won- 
derfully eloquent and the large crowd 
of listeners stood for over an hour 
listening to him and the four women 
who also spoke. The crowd was an 
interesting one, made up of the in- 
tellectual, social, business and labor 
people of Springfield, and it would 
have been hard to tell what particu- 
lar sort of people were the most in- 
terested. Again on Saturday after- 
noon Mrs. FitzGerald repeated the 
suffrage subject at the Bijou Theatre. 
Also on Saturday afternoon another 
vaudeville theatre engaged Miss La 
Follette to give a half hour’s reading 
from “How the Vote Was Won.” She 
gave the whole play in the evening in 
the hall of the Woman’s Club House 
to an audience that paid an admis- 
sion, being the only one in the entire 
week’s program which was not free. 
Also on Saturday evening Miss With- 
ington spoke to a special meeting of 
the Central Labor Union. On Sunday 
morning the Rev. Ada C. Bowles, who 
spoke for the ministers and church 
workers’ group at the hearing, 
preached a suffrage sermon at the 
Universalist Church. Mr. Staples, the 


minister, was most enthusiastic in 
making the arrangements for this 
service. 

Mrs. Leonard’s service to the 


Springfield women was very important 
in helping them to adopt the ward 
organization plan. 

Roughly estimated, the statistics of 
the week were as follows: There 
were 38 meetings held and about 
6,000 people reached; 15,000 flyers 
were given away, and about $15.00 
worth of literature sold; in addition 
the membership of the Springfielde 
League was increased 25 per cent., 
and 150 enrollment cards were signed. 
Also the Springfield League has voted 
to engage regular headquarters which 
are to be open daily from this time 
on, They also voted to adopt the plan 
of political district organization, 
which has been carried to such a de- 
gree of perfection in New York, under 
Mrs. Catt’s leadership. 

Altogether the week was accounted 
a great success, and the Springfield 
women are ready to work hard to win 
votes for women, but not for the same 
reason that was given by a man who 
passed headquarters one day and 
stopped to make this remark, “I hope 
you women will get it; I shan’t live 
to see it, but I hope you'll get it, and 
get it quick, because then you'll be 
shut up in a harem where you be- 
long.” 





New York. 





The League for Self-Supporting 
Women, New York City, conducts ex- 
cellent series of meetings and free 
lectures at its headquarters, 43 East 








92d street. Regular meetings are 


held the first Wednesday evenings of 
the month. 


Informal suffrage teas are given 
every Sunday from 4 to 6 P. M., with 
good speaking. 

On April 10 Mrs. Frederick Nathan 
spoke on “The Home in the Twentieth 
Century.” 

On April 17 Dr. Edwin E. Slosson 
will speak on “Suffrage from the 
Point of View of a College Man,” and 
on April 24 Miss Elsa Ueland on “Suf- 
frage from the Point of View of a 
College Woman.” 

Classes in public speaking and suf- 
frage argument are conducted by Mrs. 
Andrews every Tuesday evening at 8 
o'clock. 

The National College Equal Suf- 
frage League will take a prominent 
part in the convention of the National] 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion in Washington this week. The 
League is an auxiliary of the associa- 
tion. The business sessions of the 
College Equal Suffrage League will be 
held at the Arlington Hotel from 10 
to 12.30 on the morning of April 16. 
Luncheon will be served for the dele- 
gates at 1 o’clock. From 3.30 to 5 
P. M., there will be another business 
session at the Arlington Hotel. Dr. 
M. Carey Thomas, president of the 
National College League, will pre- 
side at these sessions. The-speakers 
at the luncheon will be the Rev. Anna 
Howard Shaw, Miss Mabel Foster, 
president of the District of Columbia 
Branch of the College Equal Suffrage 
League; Miss Beatrice Forbes-Robert- 
son, and Mrs. Donald Russell Hooker 
of Baltimore. Among the delegates 
from the Collegiate Equal Suffrage 
League of New York State to the Na- 
tional Suffrage Association will be 
Miss Jessie Ashley, president; Miss 
Elinor Byrns, Miss Caroline Lexow 
and Miss Florence Lexow. Mrs. Hen- 
ry Wise Miller goes to Washington as 
a delegate from the New York Branch 
to the National College League, as 
well as from the Equal Franchise So- 
ciety. At the session of Saturday 
evening, April 16, of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association, the two 
speakers to represent the College 
League will be Miss Harriet E. 
Grim, who will talk on “The Call of 
the New Age to College Women,” and 
Miss Juliet Stuart Points, of the Col- 
legiate Suffrage League of New York, 
whose subject will be “Education and 
Social Progress.” 

The annual meeting of the New 
York Collegiate Equal Suffrage 
League will take place on Thursday, 
April 21st. 

At last Thursday evening’s meet- 
ing of the Collegiate Equal Suffrage 
League of New York, Dean Clarence 
D. Ashley of the New York University 
Law School was the speaker. His 
subject was “The Constitution of the 
United States in Its Bearing Upon 
the Suffrage Question.” Although 
Dean Ashley is convinced of the jus- 
tice of woman suffrage, he does not 
think the constitution bears upon it 
in any way. We are accustomed to 
think that we have rights simply as 
human beings, but this is not true. 
The only rights we have are those 
which the law gives us. 

To Dean Ashley’s mind the direct 
and most effective method to obtain 
suffrage is to work in the different 
States, rather than to attempt to get 
a constitutional amendment, the va- 
lidity of which might be open to dis- 
pute when obtained. 


Connecticut. 





The Equal Rights Club of Hartford 
has lately celebrated its twenty-fifth 


anniversary. Miss Frances’ Ellen 
Burr, who has been secretary ever 
since the club was formed, read a 


paper giving something of the history 
of the club and more of a plea for the 
rights of women to the vote. Miss 
Burr said that the club was formed 
in 1885 with seven members, and with 
Mrs. Emily P. Collins president. Since 
then it has held over 250 meetings 
and has grown to 65 members. 

The president, Mrs. Elizabeth D. Ba- 
con, told of the historical nageant 
given by the club years ago which 
cleared over $500. Of this amount 
$200 was given to the Hartford Theo 
logical Seminary to aid in founding a 
scholarship for women, $200 to the 
Woman’s Exchange and $100 to the 
Woman's Aid Society. 

Other speakers were Rev. Dr. J. T. 
Sunderland, who favored the suffrag- 
ette movement in England, and Mrs. 
Mary J. Rogers of Meriden, who de- 
scribed woman suffrage as she saw it 
in Colorado. 

The club decided to petition the 
city council to appoint Mrs. Bacon to 
fill the unexpired term of the late 
Mrs. Sunderland on the board of 
school visitors. 





Washington. 





The Washington State Federation 
of Labor, at its recent annual conven- 
tion in Hoquiam, which was attended 
by 300 delegates, unanimously en- 
dorsed the following resolution: 

“Whereas, the campaign for the en- 
franchisement of women is now pend- 
ing in this State; and 

“Whereas, the large and increasing 
number of women wage-earners who 
are competitors in the labor market 
with men, being deprived of the bal- 
lot, have no means of self-protection 
against wage discrimination, and as 4 
result bear down the wage of the voter 


| proval of the conservation and _ utili- 
ization of human energy and intellect 


to — level of that of the non-voter; 
an 

“Whereas, in the days of slavery, 
when the free man was forced to com- 
pete with slave labor, the price of 
which was fixed by the slave’s mas- 
ter, so today is the price of woman’s 
labor, especially in the public service, 
controlled by office-holders who bear 
to her no political responsibility; 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Federation of 
Labor of Washington, in convention 
assembled, do pledge themselves to 
renewed effort for the enfranchise- 
ment of women, and we heartily rec- 
ommend to the local unions of this 
State that they put forth their most 
strenuous efforts to carry the suf- 
frage amendment at the election next 
November; also, that they cause the 
proposed amendment to be discussed 
in their local unions, and make it the 
prominent feature of their work dur- 
ing the coming months.” 

This resolution was written by Mrs 
Emma Smith De Voe, president of the 
Washington E. S. A., and introduced 
by Dr. Luema G. Johnson, represent- 
ing the Woman’s Trade Union League. 
Dr. Johnson and several others spoke 
in its favor, and it went through with- 
out a dissenting vote. There were 
several errors in the first report that 
reached the Woman's Journal of this 
meeting, and the resolution said to 
have been passed was much less 
strong than the one that actually was 
passed. 





Michigan. 





Mrs. Huntley Russell, vice-presi- 
dent of the Michigan E. S. A., called 
a meeting in the State House at Lan- 
sing to consider forming an Equal 
Suffrage Society in the Capitol city. 

Addresses were made by Judge E. 
C. Cahill, Hon. Joseph B. Moore, Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, Land Com- 
missioner Hon. Huntley Russell, Rev. 
F. C. Aldinger and Rev. J. T. LeGear. 
Judge Cahill addressed the ladies as 
“Fellow citizens.” Justice Moore de- 
clared that, according to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, women 
are entitled to the rights of citizen- 
ship. Mr. Russell said that the time 
is rapidly approaching when this will 
no longer be a government of the men, 
for the men, by the men. Rey. Mr. 
Aldinger said, “This movement is 
only one in the evolution of the hu- 
man race toward perfection.” Rev. 
Mr. LeGear said that equal suffrage 
is bound to come, and that men 
would welcome it, and he wanted to 
enroll himself on the right side. 

The Lansing Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was organized. Mrs. Saman- 
tha Newbrough, president; Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Bemis, secretary. 

Mary L. Doe, 
State Organizer. 





South Dakota. 





The delegates attending the Pierre 
Waterways Convention at Pierre, on 
March 31, by 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas, we believe in the utiliza- 
tion and conservation of natural re- 
sources, it is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should express our ap- 


unanimous vote passed 


for the good of the State; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we hereby endorse 
the amendment to the South Dakota 
State Constitution which grants politi- 
cal equality to women.” 

The following have been elected 
delegates to attend the National Suf- 


frage Convention: Mrs. Julius H. 
Johnson, Fort Pierre; Mrs. Charles 8. 
Whiting, Pierre; Mrs. D. A. Scott, 
Sioux Falls; Mrs. L. B. MeCrossan, 
Sioux Falls. Alternates—Mrs. Wil- 
liam Paulton, Sioux Falls; Mrs. L. C. 
Campbell, Sioux Falls; Mrs. A. D. 
Tinsley, Sioux Falls; Mrs. L. K. Fair- 
bank, Huron; Mrs. A. H. Oleson, 
Deadwood; Mrs. Frances Brookman, 
Vermillion. 

Mrs. Johnson, president of the 
South Dakota E. S. A., is delivering 4 
series of lectures in the State on 


“How the Laws of South Dakota Af 
fect Mothers and Children.” The 
South Dakota papers speak highly of 
these talks. 





Nana E. Gilbert of Salem, State 
press chairman for the suffragists, 
speaks with grateful appreciation of 
the courtesy she has received at the 
hands of the South Dakota editors. 
She says: “More than a hundred pa- 
pers—among these are some edited by 
the ablest editorial writers in South 
Dakota—will favor woman suffrage; 
a number who are neutral or unde- 
cided, have liberally opened their col- 
umns to discussion; and a few (we 
are glad there are a few, but wish 
there were more like them), while op- 
posed to woman suffrage, will grant 
reasonable space for the presentation 
of the subject. Out of about sixty 
replies received to our circular letter, 
only two papers unqualifiedly had no 
favors or consideration to bestow.” 





California. 





The Political Equality League of 
Southern California is the name of a 
newly-organized association of men 
“for the purpose of securing political 


ltion on account of sex.” The prime 
mover in organizing this league, Mr. 
J. H. Brayly of Pasadena, secured the 
names of fifty of the most representa- 
tive and influential men of his city 
and Los Angeles. To these gentle- 


men Mr. Brayly gave a luncheon at ~ 


the Angelus Hotel, April 5th, when 
a permanent organization was effect- 
ed. On the invitations to this lunch- 
eon were printed quotations favoring 
woman suffrage from thirty-two emi- 
nent men and women. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brayly have conse- 
crated their time, strength and 
wealth to the cause of equal suffrage, 
and their excellent work is having 
marked influence in their part of the 
State. They will probably attend the 
National W. S. A. Convention. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, 
now of Pasadena, is as active and 
faithful in suffrage work as she was 
during many years at Evanston, IIl. 
She has recently given addresses on 
“The Basic Principles of Woman 
Suffrage” before the County Nurses’ 
Association at the St. Paul’s Pro- 
Cathedral, and as delegate of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
In June she is to speak before the 
State Unitarian and Universalist As- 
sociations. 

Votes for Women Club. 

A unique Votes For Women ‘Club 
has been formed in San Francisco, 
and fully launched into the tide of 
prosperity. It is no longer an experi- 
ment, but a success. 

This club was opened on Miss An- 
thony’s birthday, Feb. 15, 1910, with a 
reception and valentine party. The 
following day lunches were served to 
the business women of the city at the 
rate of five cents for each service. 
Two hot dishes are served each day, 
with two kinds of sandwiches, two 
salads, cake, pie, stewed fruit, tea, 
coffee, chocolate and milk. As soon 
as the tables are cleared from lunch, 
they are reset for four o’clock tea, 
which brings in the professional wo- 
men, teachers, physicians, artists. 
press women, ete. The club rooms 
are well furnished, sunny, large and 
inviting. There is a small library 
with suffrage literature. 

One of the attractive features on the 
wall is a beautiful bas relief of Miss 
Anthony, done by Emily Travis, an 
artist of good reputation in this coun- 
try and France. This bas relief rep- 
resents our leader giving the contents 
of her birthday purse to the cause of 
suffrage. This was a gift from Ellen 
Clark Sargent, honorary president of 
the State Association. 

The club is unique in that it is a 
home club for women in the business 
section, with all the privileges of a 
man’s club. 

Only a little more than a month old, 
this club has entertained as speakers 
Miss Agnes Murphy and Miss Amy 
Moore, the London = suffragettes; 
Judge Fenner of Idaho, who discussed 
the significance of the strike in Phila- 
delphia; Will Irwin, who gave his rea- 
sons for being a suffragist, and Mrs. 
La Reine Baker of Spokane, who is on 
her way to the National Suffrage Con- 
vention from Washington, a_ State 
where our amendment is pending. 

The officers are Mary McHenry 
Keith, honorary’ president; Selina 
Solomons, president; Mrs. Lehman 
Blum. treasurer; Francesca Pierce, 
secretary; Isabelle Johnson, vice 
president. 

Francesca Pierce. 


Telepbone, Haymarket 2657-1 


DR. S. W. ETTELSON 
DENTIST 
128 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 


Office Hours: 9a.m. to 8 p.m, 
Sunday, 9a.m,.to4 p.m. 





SILVER PLATE PREMIUMS. 





We offer for new subscribers for the 
Woman’s Journal at $1.50 a year the 
following attractive premiums: 

For one new subscriber, half a dosen 
beautiful silver-plated teaspoons. 

For two new subscribers, one-half 
Gozen silver-plated dessert spoons. 
For three new subscribers, half ea 
dozen silver-plated table spoons. 

For ten new subscribers, one 36 
piece set, containing 6 teas, 6 tables, 6 
knife, all in hinge-cover lined box. 





OTHER PREMIUMS. 





To anyone sending us one new sub- 
seriber to the Woman’s Journal at 
$1.50, we will give as a premium a fine 
photograph of Henry B. Blackwell. 

For two new subscribers, we will 
send either “The Land of Long Ago,” 
by Eliza Calvert Hall, author of “Sally 
Ann’s Experience,” or a year’s sub- 


scription to Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man’s new magazine, “The Forerun- 
ner.” 


For three new subscribers we will 
send either the beautiful Woman Suf- 
frage Calendar just published by the 
Collegiate Equal Suffrage League of 
New York, or “Children’s Rights,” by 
Josiah Allen’s Wife. 

To anyone sending four new sub 
scribers, we will give as a premium a 
year’s subscription to either one of the 
English suffrage weeklies, “Votes for 
Women” (Mrs. Pankhurst’s), “The 
Common Cause” (National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Socileties—Mrs. 
Snowden’s), or “The Vote” (Women’s 





equality and suffrage without distinc- 





Freedom League). 
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JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 





By Julia Ward Howe. 





(Read at Commemorative Meeting in 
the Arlington Street Church, Bos- 
ton, April 4, on His 100th Birthday 
Anniversary.) 


Richer gift can no man give 

Than he doth from God receive. 

We in greatness would find pleasure, 
But we must accept our measure. 
Let us question then the grave, 
Querying what the Master gave 
Whom, in his immortal state, 
Grateful love would celebrate. 


Only human love was his, 

With its thin-worn mysteries, 

Shall we not describe him man, 
Built to last a little span? 

Like our earth, his dwelling place, 
Swung aloft 'twixt time and space, 
Tuned to ecstacy and pain, 

Ever prompted to attain 

For the blessing of the curse 
That Eternities rehearse; 

Lifting from the past its veil, 
What of him doth now avail? 


Just a mirror in his breast 
That revealed a heavenly guest, 
Just the love that made us free 
Of the same high company. 
This he brought us, this he left 
When we were of him bereft. 


He was resolute and bright, 

Was a hero in the fight, 

Trained the gifts of speech and song 
Holy lessons to prolong; 

Claimed no laurel, snatched no prize, 
Took his wisdom from the wise, 
Made the great Apostle’s dream 
Present still and potent seem. 


Human fortunes we must share, 
Must endeavor, must forbear, 

Must accomplish tasks of pain, 

Try and turn and try again; 

But we are enriched, I know, 

By the boons he did bestow, 

And Golconda has no mine 

Could his legacy outshine, 

If we keep, thro’ good and ill, 
James Freeman's angel with us still. 





SONG OF THE ANTI-SUFFRAGISTS. 





By Helen Sahler. 





Oh, I'm a lady of far Shanghai, 

Oh, I'm an Orient butterfly! 

What is this talk of ballots and polls? 

Women have neither votes nor souls. 

Some of them want them, I can’t see 
why; 

‘Tis strange to a lady of far Shanghai. 


In Turkey I abide, and hear 

Great shouts for freedom far and near. 
But how I love these lattice bars 
That shut me from the noise and jars 
Of all without! sunk deep the while 
In cushions soft, | smoke and smile. 


In Central Park you'll oft espy 

Me in my taxi whizzing by, 

Yes, I’m an anti-suffragist, 

On woman's sphere I do insist. 

(Nurse, keep off baby, or he'll tear 

This darling gown that I must wear 

To bridge. Now ‘phone Therese at 
five; 

I'll have my fitting if I'm alive.) 

Then dinner comes, and then the play, 

What time have I for voting, pray? 

I’m proud to say that nothing bores 

Me more than talk on rights and laws. 


1 cheat the customs when I can; 

My spouse I tell to be a man, 

And “do” his neighbors on the street, 

As I and mine need cake to eat. 

Silent influence is all the force 

We wise dames use—ahem—I'm 
hoarse! 


Chorus: 
Though sundering seas us ladies part, 
You'll find we're all the same at heart. 
In all these lands there are powers at 
work, 
As long as we can 
shirk. 
For Yankee, Chinese and Turk exist 
In the ranks of the anti-suffragist. 


we're bound to 





AUTHORS FOR WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 





An analysis of the signatures on 
the writers’ section of the national 
suffrage petition reveals much of in- 
terest to suffragists. Perhaps the 
most striking fact is that it shows the 
leading writers of the country to be 
suffragists. Those who refused to 
sign or neglected to return the peti- 
tions sent them are, generally speak- 
ing, less well known. This is not in- 
variably the case, but it is the rule. 

William Dean Howells, “the dean of 
American letters,” was the first to 
sign. Soon after him came the veter- 
an John Bigelow, ex-Ambassador to 
France, ex-Secretary of State of New 
York, president of the New York Cen- 
tury Club, and author of some twenty 
scholarly volumes. Other miscella- 
neous writers who have signed are: 
Edwin Markham, James Lane Allen, 
Gen. Charles King, Booth Tarkington, 
Irving Bachellor, Charles’ Battell 
Loomis, Ernest Thompson Seton, Ed- 
ward Howard Griggs, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginsen, Ernest Unterman, 
Julian Hawthorne, Frederick A. Ober, 
Charles Hemstreet, B. M. Bower, E!- 
more .Elliott Peaker, Wallace Irwin, 
Edward S. Ellis, Hamlin Garland, 
Richard Le Gallienne, Will H. Irwin, 


Freeman Tilder, Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams, Sinclair Lewis, Grant Wallace. 
C. Hanford Henderson, Horace Fletch- 
er, Stuart Henry, J. N. Larned, Fred- 


erick W. MacKenzie and Edwin E. 
Slosson. 
Among the publicists are M. E. 


Stone, head of the Associated Press, 
and six of his editors; S. S. and T. C. 
McClure of McClure’s Magazine, and 
George Kibbe Turner, author of the 
articles in that magazine on the 
white slave trade; John O’Hara Cos- 
grave, editor of Everybody's, and 
nineteen of his associate editors and 
office force; Leonard D. Abbott, asso- 
ciate editor of Current Literature; 
the editors of the Philistine, Public, 
Independent, La Follette’s Magazine, 
and Springfield Republican; sixty 
names from the New York Herald, 
twenty from the New York Tribune, 
twelve from the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial Tribune, sixteen from the Cincin- 
nati Post, sixteen from the Baltimore 
Sun and American, six from the Min- 
neapolis News, and hundreds from 
less-known publications. 

An unusual number of writers, some 
of them authors of well-known vol- 
umes, who are also well known in 
other lines of effort, have signed. 
Among them are Gino C. Speranza, 
lawyer; Frances Kellor, engaged in 
research work; Anna C. Barrows and 
Adelaide Nutting, instructors’ in 
Teachers’ College; Emily Green 
Balch and Katherine Lee Bates, pro- 
fessors at Wellesley; Anna C. Brack- 
ett, educator; Elizabeth Beardsley 
Butler, social worker; Graham Tay- 
lor, Shailer Matthews and Sophonis- 
ba P. Breckinridge, professors in the 
University of Chicago; Lucy M. Sal- 
mon, professor at Vassar; William 
James and George Herbert Palmer, 
professors at Harvard; Edward Dick- 
inson and Albert Temple Swing, pro- 
fessors at Oberlin; Simon N. Patten, 
professor at the University of Penn- 
sylvania; Lavinia L. Dock, secretary 
International Committee of Nurses; 
Ernest Harold Baynes, who saved the 
buffalo from extinction; R. R. Reeder, 
whose work as superintendent of the 
New York Orphan Asylum has com- 
manded wide attention among educa- 
tors; George F. Kunz, one of the lead- 
ing gem experts in the world; Charles 
F. Weller, secretary Pittsburg Asso- 
ciated Charities; George T. Powell. 
who signs himself ‘farmer,’ but is 
really a consulting expert in agricul- 
ture, and lecturer on the subject at 
Columbia; Luther Burbank, who 
signs himself “new plant originator,” 
is one of this class, and Annie S. 
Peck, champion mountain climber, 
who sent one line with her signature, 
“I think perhaps I have demonstrat- 
ed sex equality as well as anybody.” 

There is a very marked flavor of 
social reform in the collected signa- 
tures. Dr. George W. Goler, who at- 
tracted international attention by the 
astonishing way in which he reduced 
infant mortality in Rochester, N. Y., 
by seeing that only clean milk was 
sold in the city, is a signer; also Dr. 
George W. Gould of Ithaca, biographer 
of Lafeadio Hearn, who is making a 
campaign to save the eyes of Ameri- 
can school children. The writers on 
reform of social conditions were 
among those most willing to sign; 
among them Charles Edward Russell, 
Ernest Poole, John Spargo, Bolton 
Hall, Robert H. Hunter, Upton Sin- 
clair, W. H. Ghent, John Martin, Hen- 
ry George, Jr., Eltweed Pomeroy, 
David Graham Phillips and Lincoln 
Steffens. “Tom Finty, Jr., staff cor- 


respondent Dallas News,” may not 
sound very imposing. But there is 
not an English-reading person in 


Texas who does not know that Tom 
Finty’s articles secured a sweeping 
reform in the prison administration 
of that State. 

Clergymen of all faiths, however, 
and editors of religious magazines, 
usually clergymen, generally refused 
to sign. The pastor of one very fash- 
ionable Boston church, who was in- 
vited to sign on the strength of a 
published volume of sermons, replied 
that “when all women are as good as 
some women, I shall be in favor of 
woman suffrage.” This establishes a 
new test for the ballot. We must all 
be very good before we can have it. 
Work on this section indicated very 
strongly that the people who are 
working to better social conditions 
are willing and anxious to have the 
women vote, while the clergy are still 
a little afraid to trust us. However, 
the author of the most widely-read 
story ever written by a clergyman, 
Rev. Charles M. Sheldon of Topeka, 
who wrote “In His Name,” signed 
promptly. So did Rev. Walter Raus- 
chenbusch, a professor of church his- 
tory in the Rochester Theological 
Seminary, whose recent book, “Chris- 
tianity and the Social Crisis,” is said 
to have produced the most profound 
impression upon the minds of the 
Protestant clergy of any book written 
in this generation. With these, as 
| with others, the rule holds that it is 
|}the distinguished writer who has 
signed; the undistinguished one who 
has refused; and also the other rule, 
that it is the person interested in 
practical reform who wants. the 
women to vote. 

One well-known social worker, Wil- 
liam R. George, founder of the George 
| zener Republic, sent a letter explain- 
; ing his refusal, which was almost as 
good as a signature: “I realize that 
it sounds like the words of a coward, 
or at least an individual lacking in 
backbone, to declare that he is unde- 
cided on a particular question; but I 
suppose there are many questions on 
which strong-minded men and even 
strong-minded women have been un- 





decided for at least a period of time: 


I do not like to use the term ‘on the 
fence,’ for that sounds weak. I am 
of that number who are probably de- 
spised by both the Antis and those 
who cry ‘Votes for Women.’ I refer 
to that element of the sterner sex 
who declare that if the women wish 
to vote, let them vote; and I guess 
when the final showdown comes, this 
element of the male population will 
be the ones who will give the women 
the right to vote if they ever secure 
it, even though at the present time 
they are marching in the rear of the 
procession.” : 

One other New York man, promi- 
nent in educational work, saw no 
necessity for explaining his seat up- 
on the fence. He wrote merely: “I 
am not inclined to take up the matter 
either way.” A woman relative of 
this man, the author of many success- 
ful textbooks, sent not only her own 
name, but those of four other authors. 
George W. Cable wrote, “I am not an 
opponent of woman suffrage, but in- 
asmuch as it is a proposition which 
can be left to the States individually 
to proceed with as an experiment and 
by degrees, I believe that to be the 
wiser course of action.” 

Work with this section indicates 
that there is strong suffrage senti- 
ment in Canada. The petitions went 
by mistake to several Canadian 
authors whose works are published 
by American houses. In every in- 
stance they came back signed, with 
courteous fears expressed that they 
could not be used because the signers 
were not citizens of Uncle Sam. L. 
M. Montgomery, Jean Mcllwraith, 
Martha Garnett, author of “The In- 
famous John Friend,” and Nellie Mc- 
Clung, were among these. Mrs. Mc- 
Clung wrote, “My heart is with you, 
and we will sincerely hope that you 
will reach success. There is no rea- 
son why women should not vote— 
there is plenty of prejudice, of 
course.” 

Angelo Hail of Baltimore, whose 
biography of his mother, “An Astron- 
omer’s Wife,” told the life of a wom- 
an vividly remembered by the pioneer 
suffragists, is a signer. 

Josephine Preston Peabody, who re- 


cently won the Shakespeare prize 
over 614 competitors by her play, 
“The Piper,’ signed this section. 


Grace Miller White, author of “Tess 
of the Storm Country,” a novel which 
is ranked as the third best seller of 
the current year, sent to say that she 
wished to sign. Mrs. Miller was left 
a widow at twenty-three, with fom 
children, one of them blind, and the 
youngest a babe in arms. She has 
raised three of them, sending the old- 
est for a post-graduate course at Hei- 
delberg, which he has not yet com- 
pleted, by the labor of her pen. It is 
such women, brave, talented and de- 
voted, who are suffragists. 

Among women writers whose 
names are familiar to readers of pres- 
ent-day literature, who have signed, 
are Gertrude Atherton, Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, Elizabeth Robins,— 
who is still an American citizen,— 
Florence Morse Kingsley, Will Allen 
Drumgoole, Mrs. James T. Field, 
Grace MacGowan Cooke, Amelie 
Rives, Helen Gardener, Helen Camp- 
bell, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Doro- 
thy Dix, Maude Radford Warren, 
Sarah Comstock, Florence Finch Kel- 
ley, Bertha Damaris Knobe, Vida D. 
Scudder, Mary Harriott Norris, Lou- 
ise Forsslund, Eliza Archard Connor, 
Florence C. Howe, Kate Stephens, 
Imogen Clark, Juliet Wilbor Tomp- 
kins, Abby Meguire Roach, Marie K. 
Maule, Agnes Bangs Morgan, Edith 
Sessions Tupper, Mabel Potter Dag- 
gett, Ethel Macomber, Helen F. Troy, 
Louise D. Mitchell, Emma Paddock 
Telford, Hildegarde Hawthorne, Kath- 
erine Leckie, Beulah Marie Dix, Eva 
March Tappan, Sarah Barnwell Elll- 
ott, Elizabeth Jordan, Mary S. Cut- 
ting, Helen R. Martin, Beatrice Man- 
tle, Annie Hamilton Donnell, Abbie 
Farwell Brown, Mary Mears, Jean 
Webster, Elizabeth Bradwell Helmer, 
Helen J. Waterman, Edna Kenton, 
Clara Louise Burnham, Julia Hender- 
son Levering, Florence Holbrook, El- 
sa Barker, Rose O’Neill Wilson, Vir- 
ginia Tracy, Helen Rhodes. Agnes 
Repplier, whose absence the commit- 
tee mourns, refused to sign because 
she believes only in suffrage with 
property qualifications for men and 
women both. 

The bold yet delicate signature of 
Helen Keller, blind, deaf and dumb, 
yet a writer in leading magazines, in 
one way the most exceptional living 
mentality, heads one page. Agnes 
Laut, the most distinguished Ameri- 
can woman historian, Eliza Scidmore, 
the best-known living woman writer 
of travels; Marietta Holley, creator 
of the immortal Josiah Allen’s Wife, 
are among the signers. 

Among the newer women 
are three who break away 
Southern traditions in signing: 


writers 
from 
Olive 


Tilford Dargan, the poet, of North 
Carolina; Norah Davis, novelist, of 


Huntsville, Alabama, and Sidney Mc- 
Call, who in private life is Mary Mc- 
Neil Fenellosa, of Spring Hill, Ala- 
bama. Mrs. Fenellosa may be called 
the star in the crown of this writers’ 
section, since it was through it that 
she first “came out” for the cause. 

Among the writers who had signed 
the petition from their local head- 
quarters before the writers’ blank 
reached them, are Mark Twain, Mary 
E. Wilkins Freeman, Ellen Glasgow, 
Mary Johnston, Alice Duer Miller, 
Julia Ward Howe, and Brand Whit- 
lock, Mayor of Toledo. Sarah Orne 
Jewett left her name upon the peti- 
tion before she died, all too soon for 
lovers of literary genius. 

Elia W. Peattie, novelist and jour- 














nalist, perhaps the best-known writer 
in Chicago, sent the names of twenty- 
one writers from that city. Adelaide 
Reynolds Haldeman did the same 
from Denver. Clara H. Whitmore, 
author of the best book yet written 
or “Woman’s Work in English Fic- 
tion,” helped in New York. Miss 
Whitmore is a teacher in the New 
York high schools, but she formerly 
resided in Colorado for a time. Three 
other women now residing in New 
York, all formerly Denver newspaper 
women, helped on this section: Mary 
Holland Kinkaid, Frances Maule 
Bjorkman and Carrie Sheridan Baker. 
The Colorado woman in the East is 
always a good suffragist. Miss Mary 
E,. Watts of the New York Herald 
rendered efficient aid, as did Miss 
Elizabeth J. Hauser, among the jour- 
nalists of Ohio, where she ran a paper 
herself when she was only eighteen 
years old. 

The work on this section was ab- 
surdly fragmentary. It indicates that 
a thorough convass of all the writers 
in the United States would show that 
a large majority of them are friends 
ot suffrage. 

Minnie J. Reynolds, 
Committee on Writers’ Section Suf- 
frage Petition. 

Bloomfield, N. J., April 11. 





A VOICE FROM THE OFFICE. 





Dear Journal Readers: 

Desiring to “magnify mine office,” 
but not unduly, may I take you into 
my confidence a little? An intense 
desire to double our number of sub- 
scribers possesses me, and calls for 
your help. The “keeping of the list” 
is well nigh impossible unless you do 
your part, for it is not properly kept 
if there are arrearages of two or more 
years. So please look at the dates on 
the wrappers of your Journals, see 
how you stand, and when you remit 
for the year ahead, send a new sub- 
scription at the same time; and be 
sure to make your order payable to 
The Woman’s Journal, rather than to 
any individual connected with it. So 
sure am I of your help in this that I 
thank you cordially. 

Harriette I. Johnson. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

The recent suffrage benefit at 
Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, New York, 
netted about $1000. 

A memorial service for Prof. Bor- 
den P. Bowne will be held at 4 P. M. 
tomorrow, at Boston University, in 
Jacob Sleeper Hall. 

The Political Equality Club of Des 
Moines, Ia., is making a house-to- 
house canvass to ascertain the atti- 
tude of women toward suffrage. One 
visitor made fifty-six calls in one 
week, and found one anti and fifty-five 
suffragists. The canvass is in charge 
of Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall. 

Mrs. Nana E. Gilbert, editor of the 
Salem Pioneer Register, has been ap- 
pointed by the South Dakota E. S. A. 
to be chairman of press work during 
the campaign for the suffrage amend- 
ment. Mrs. Gilbert is a _ favorite 
among the newspaper people of her 
State, and even the editors who are 
opposed to equal suffrage are con- 
gratulating the suffragists on their 
choice. 

The Springfield Equal Suffrage 
League will equip permanent head- 
quarters, to be open between 4 and 6 
P. M. every week-day and one even- 
ing each week, in the building at 445 
Main street, owned by H. M. Phillips 
and Miss Amy Alexander. Mrs. Phil- 
lips and Miss Alexander have contrib- 
uted the use of the room, which the 
league will furnish attractively. It 
will be a center for the dissemination 
of literature, and information concern- 
ing woman suffrage, and all who feel 
any interest in the subject will be 
welcomed there. 

Myra Kelley, the writer of delight- 
ful short stories, has lately died at 
Torquay in England, where she had 
gone for her health. She was born in 
Dublin, came to America while young, 
taught in the New York schools, and 
there became acquainted with the 
dialects of the little foreign children, 
which she reproduced so attractively 
in her tales. When she began to 
write for publication, she sent her 
first sketch to two magazines at the 
same time, so unlikely did she think 
it that either would accept it. Both 
of them jumped at it, and trouble fol- 
lowed, since neither editor was willing 
to give it up. In 1905 Miss Kelley 
married Allan Macnaughten. Her 
death will be widely regretted. 








SUFFRAGE LITERARY BUREAU. 





The Publication Committee of the 
Equal Franchise Society will read 
manuscripts on suffrage, and place 
them, if possible, in magazines and 
newspapers. Postage for return must 
be enclosed. 

Address Mrs. J. C. Finch, Room 
295-A, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 





WOMEN INVESTORS. 





Why not trade with Women? We 
deal in stocks and bonds which insure 
Security with Profit. 


If you have non-dividend paying 
stock, bring it with you and exchange 
for something of value. 


E. L. Lowell, 
60 State St. 


The Organ of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. 


Published monthly, in English, by Mar- 
tina Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, Rotterdam, 
Holland; price 82 cents a year. Gives the 
news of the organized movement for 
woman suffrage all over the world. 

The Woman’s Journal will forward 
subscriptions, if desired; but in that case 
10 cents additional should be enclosed to 
cover cost of money order and postage. 





TO LET.—A large, pleasant room, 
well furnished, near street cars; all 
modern conveniences. Mrs. Gilbert, 
109 Pleasant street, Dorchester. 





BOARD AND LODCING 

First-class board and lodging, permanent or 
transient, may be had with Miss A. Dillet, 19 
Westminster Ave., Roxbury, Mass., steam heat, 
open plumbing, all modern conveniences. 
Owing to the peculiar construction of the house 
every room is a corner room with sunshine and 
fresb air. Miss Dillet is a trained nurse, and 
was for years at the head of the surgica] depart- 
ment of the New England Hospital fur women 
and children. Can give skilled care to elderly 
peewee orinvalids. Pleasant situation. House 
as suo parlor and open piazza. Easy access to 
Washington Street and Kgleston Square cars. 
Best References. Telephone, Roxbury 2164-5. 





_~_-- 1 THE FORERUNNERDS | 
A monthly magazine of tales, essays and verse, 
edited and written wholly by CHARLOTTE 
PERKINS GILMAN, 67 Charlton St., New York 
City, $1.00 per year. 





EXPERIENCED HOUSEKEEPER. 





Experienced New England working 
housekeeper of middle age desires to 
take full charge in small family— 
father with grown sons or with one 
child—or business woman away in 
the daytime. Careful attention to the 
details of home making. References. 
Address B. W., 47 Tyler St., Lowell, 
Mass. 





HUMOROUS. 





A sign hung in a conspicuous place 
in a store in Lawrence: ‘Man is made 
of dust. Dust settles. Are you a 
man ?’’—Boston Record. 





Helen: “Why, he yawned three 
times while I was talking to him!” 

Myrtle: “Perhaps he wasn’t yawn- 
ing. He may have been trying to say 
something!’’—Modern Society. 





Alarmed Motorist (after collision): 
“Are you hurt?” 

Butcher’s Boy: 
neys?”’—Punch. 


“Where's my _ kid- 





Doctor: “Do you have a stuffed 
feeling after eating?” 

Patient: “Do I? I feel like a Phila- 
delphia ballot box!’—St. Louis Post 


Dispatch. 





“We must go to some quiet, inex- 
pensive place next summer,” said the 
man who worries. “Great heavens!” 
exclaimed his wife. “Don’t talk so 
grewsomely! You know that there are 
no longer any quiet or inexpensive 
places except cemeteries.”"—Washing- 
ton Star. 





“She is very liberal in her chari- 
ties,’ said one woman. 

“Yes,” answered the other; “liberal, 
but not always practical. For in- 
stance, she wanted to send alarm 
clocks to Africa to aid sufferers from 
the sleeping-sickness.” — Washington 
Star. 





Little Sister: “Most of the articles 
in your paper this month is awful 
poor.” Little Brother (editor of ama- 
teur paper): “I know it, but the boys 
that wrote ’em sent stamps for their 
return; an’ I needed the stamps.”— 
Tit-Bits. 





MISS M. 


The Red Glove Shop 





Has a splendid showing of Gloves for men and women for Street 


and Home occasions at $1.50 and $2.00 





All Gloves Warranted the Best obtainable 
for the Price 


F. FISK 


322] Boylston Street 








ABs 




















